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may see paralleled, to some extent, in the first
infant school, where the representations of lions
and elephants alternate round the wall with moral
verses and trite presentments of the lesser virtues.
So that to live in a house of many pictures was
tantamount, for the time, to a liberal education in
itself.

At Charles's birth an order of knighthood was
inaugurated in his honour. At nine years old, he
was a squire; at eleven, he had the escort of a
chaplain and a schoolmaster; at twelve, his uncle
the king made him a pension of twelve thousand
livres d'or.1 He saw the most brilliant and the
most learned persons of France, in his father's
Court; and would not fail to notice that these
brilliant and learned persons were one and all
engaged in rhyming. Indeed, if it is difficult to
realise the part played by pictures, it is perhaps
even more difficult to realise that played by verses
in the polite and active history of the age. At
the siege of Pontoise, English and French
exchanged defiant ballades over the walls.2 If a
scandal happened, as in the loathsome thirty-third
story of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles^ all the wits
must make rondels and chansonettes, which they

1 D'Hericault's admirable Memoir, prefixed to his edition of
Charles's works, vol. i. p. xi.

8  Vallet de Viriville, Ch&rtes VIL et son Epoque, ii. 42^ note 2.